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CRITICS. 


There are two classes of writers to whom 
the literary agent and critic may be useful 
(1) inexperienced writers, who may proft 
by the comment of competent critics on their 
work and who are unfamiliar with the liter- 
ary market, and (2) experienced writers, 
who do not need criticism, but who, for one 
reason or another, prefer to turn their manu- 
scripts over to a literary agent to be placed 
rather than undertake to place the manu- 
scripts themselves. Obviously, to be useful 
to writers of either class, literary agents and 
critics must be both competent and respon- 
sible, and there are not many such. With 
these qualifications assumed, the critic and 
agent may be very helpful to a young writer. 

Generally the suggestions of the literary 
critic on the manuscripts of inexperienced 
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writers refer more to matters of expression, 
arrangement, and style — such suggestious 
English composition 
that the 
knowledge of the practical requirements of 
editors publishers 


as a teacher in 
with the 


gives, 
advantage critic has a 
which the academic 
teacher of composition, as a rule, does not 


and 
possess. The literary critic’s suggestions may 
be very valuable to a writer, and well worth 
all that the critic’s service costs. The experi 
enced writer, as a rule, has no need of such 
suggestions, although, as the printed pages 
of books and periodicals show, there are suc- 
writers profit by 
made their way the 
useful service of the literary agent is con- 
fined to placing manuscripts — work which, 
with his superior knowledge of the market, 
and his attention 


might them. 


have 


cessful who 


For writers who 


to business detail, he 
than 


can 


do perhaps better many writers can. 


In considering the service of the literary 
agent, therefore, the distinction between these 
two classes of clients should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

This, it appears, has not always been done 
by the Committee on Literary Agents con- 
stituted by the Authors’ League of America, 
which, after consideration of the subject, has 
made an interesting report. The report 
Says :— 

“There is no department of the business 
side of authorship that contains more abuses 
than does the literary agency business. There 
are good agents — thank God ! — but again 
there are slippery agents, agents who are out- 
right fakes, fake literary bureaus, and fake 
magazines which solicit manuscripts. The 
Authors’ League, as a part of its policy of 
Service to its members, has appointed a com- 
mitee for the purpose of helping bring the 
relationship between author and agent to a 
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higher business level, and for the further 
purpose of trying to eradicate the fakes who 
prey upon the younger authors. This com- 
mittee has considered a great number of 
<omplaints against agents, but instead of here 
listing instances of the evil that agents do, 
it has seemed wiser to offer constructive siez- 
gestions which will be of service to the 
League’s members. It would be less than 
fair if the committee did not here acknowl- 
edge the aid given by several unimpeachable 
agents in formulating this report. 

“Of all the literary agents known to your 
committee there are less than half 
against whom no serious or well 
complaints have been filed. The causes of 
complaint have ranged from sheer dishonesty 
in not turning over money due to clients to 
business inefficiency 

“After a careful 
the committee has 
that it could best serve the 
League members by discussing in this report 
some of the points to be considered in se- 
lecting agents, and in drawing a contract to 
cover relations between 
Members will then be forewarned, and can 
draw their own conclusions as to agents who 
refuse to conform with the committee's sug- 
gestions. 

“One of the first arises 
is : ‘Should there be a contract between au- 
thor and agent ?’ 


a dozen 
founded 


and ignorance. 
survey of the situation 
come to the conclusion 


interests of 


author and agent. 


questions which 
As a matter of principle, 
yes — but there may be many cases in which 
the relations are so simple that a contract is un- 
necessary. Also the relation of the literary 
agent to his client is of a peculiarly personal 
mature, and we are convinced that whenever 
there is any dissatisfaction on either side a 
prompt severance of the connection is the 
only adequate solution. One of the many ad- 
vantages in a contract is that the existence 
of an accurate record of the various points 
of agreement between agent and client may 
often be sufficient to prevent an otherwise in- 
evitable misunderstanding. It may easily 
happen that two people may honestly disagree 
in their recollections of the terms of their 
relations. A clearly-worded written record 
can instantly settle any such dispute. 
Whereas the best agents may not insist upon 
a contract, they will certainly not refuse to 
sign one.” 


— a 


Obviously this question of contracts con- 
cerns mainly only successful writers who em- 
ploy an agent to place their manuscripts, and 
not, as a rule, inexperienced writers who sub- 
mit manuscripts for criticism and possible 
sale. 

“In cases where a contract is made the 
following points should be covered : — 

1. Payments. 

“All moneys collected by the agent on be- 
half of his client should be turned over to 
the latter immediately upon their receipt. It 
course, perfectly legitimate for the 
One of the 
most serious complaints brought to the atten- 
tion of the League was against an agent who 
had delayed turning over money received for 
a story until he was no longer able to pay tt 
So far it has been impossible to collect from 
him. 


is, of 


agent to deduct his commission. 


2. Records. 

“An agent’s records should at all times be 
open to a client’s inspection, in so far, that 
is, as they relate to the client’s work. It is 
obvious that an agent should not be expected 
to divulge records that would reveal the de- 
tails of the other clients. It 
should be borne in mind that in this instance 
letters of acceptance from editors or pub- 
lishers are far more reliable evidence than 
books of account. The League’s attention 
has frequently been called to agents who 
have, upon terminating relations with a client, 
refused to furnish a complete statement of 
what efforts had been made to sell the client’s 
material and of where it had been submitted. 
Needless to say no reputable agent would be 
guilty of such refusal. 


business of 


3. Reading Fees. 

“Your committee is opposed to the prac- 
tice of charging reading fees except in special 
cases. We consider, however, that an agent 
is justified in making such a charge in order 
to hold in check the flood of unsolicited and 
unsalable manuscripts with which almost 
every agent is overwhelmed. The reading of 
this material consumes a large amount of 
time and is, of course, very unprofitable. We 
do not believe that any charge for reading 
should ever be made to the regular clients of 
an agency.” 

Here the Committee does not make suffi- 
cient distinction between the two classes of 
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clients with whom a literary agent deals. it 
would be absurd, of course, for an agent io 
charge a fee for reading a manuscript by 
Booth Tarkington or “Mr. Dooley.” Any 
agent would congratulate himself on having 
an opportunity to place such a manuscript, if 
it were given to him, and would cheerfully 
depend on his commission on the sale to re- 
compense him for his trouble. The Com- 
mittee is right in saying that no charge for 
reading should ever be made to the regular 
clients of an agency, but, as it points out, no 
literary agent can afford to read all the 
manuscripts submitted by unknown writers 
without charging a reading fee to pay him 
for the time spent on unprofitable work. In 
the case of such manuscripts, however, the 
writer ought to get some return for his read- 
ing fee — in addition to the saving of post- 
age, if he accepts the agent’s report that the 
manuscript is unsalable — some return, that 
is, in the way of criticism and advice, tend- 
ing to fit him to do better work ; and repu- 
table agents make a practice of giving such 
suggestions, so that the reading fee is really 
a fee for criticism and advice. It should not 
be overlooked that one of the most useful 
functions of the literary critic is telling some 
ambitious writers that they have no talent 
to’ go with their ambition, thus perhaps 
saving them future expense and disappoint- 
ment. For handling the manuscripts of un- 
known writers, good and bad, the literary 
agent, to protect himself, 
reading fee. 


must charge a 
4. Critical Service. 

“The question of a regular critical service 
presents even greater difficulties for your 
committee to advise upon, since there are 
here unusual opportunities for abuse. Hon- 
est constructive criticism may be of ines- 
timable benefit to an author, but there are 
very few people qualified to give such ser- 
vice who are willing to accept the compara- 
tively low rate of compensation that prevails 
in this field. Competent criticism involves a 
considerable expenditure of time, but fre- 
quently there is very little of a tangible nature 
to show what has been done, although the 
work may represent the difference between a 


salable and an unsalable story. Your com- 








mittee has reached the conclusion that the 
agent’s compensation for criticism should be 
made contingent upon the sale of the story.” 

The Committee’s conclusion here does not 
seem fair to competent and honest agents. 
Criticism and revision of a manuscript may 
be of very great value to a writer, even if it 
does not make the manuscript salable, and if 
the work is honestly and properly done the 
critic should be paid for it, whether the manu- 
script is sold or not. The time of any one 
who is competent to criticise a manuscript is 
worth at least a dollar an hour, the amount 
commonly charged for such service, and a 
competent laborer who does his best is al- 
ways worthy of his hire, even if in the case 
of a literary agent his improvement of a manu- 
script does not succeed in making it meet all 
the whims of editors. So far as revision 
goes, it is always better that the writer should 
do the revision himself, considering the sug- 
gestions of the critic. 
tion of 


Then there is no ques- 
the author’s work is 
his own, and he learns by doing more than 
he could ever learn by simply accepting the 
revision of the critic. 


collaboration, 


5. Expense Charges. 

“There are a number of items of expenses 
attendant upon the circulation of a manu- 
script which may in the opinion of this com- 
mittee properly be charged against an author. 
Among these are telegrams, cablegrams, long- 
distance telephones, forwarding charges 
where the author makes or approves special 
conditions in regard to communications, ship- 
ments, and so forth. One agent recently 
made a tentative suggestion as to charging 
the cost of forwarding on all manuscripts not 
sold. This proposal does not meet with the 
approval of your committee, as, in general, 
the cost of shipments should be considered 
as a legitimate part of an agent’s overhead 
charges. The number of unsold manuscripts 
handled by an agent depends in good part 
upon his ability to judge the material sub- 
mitted to him. If, however, a client wishes 
his agent to circulate a manuscript which the 
agent does not believe to be salable the client 
should bear the expense if no sale is made.” 

Here, again, the Committee does not dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between the two classes 
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of a literary agent’s clients — the famous 
author and the infamous author, so to speak. 
In the case of probably salable manuscripts 
by well known authors the agent can afford 
to pay postage and express charges, and still 
be well rewarded by his commission on sales, 
but in the unknown writers, with 
whose manuscripts he must take a chance, 
the case is different. 


case of 


No agent can say with 
certainty that a manuscript by an unknown 
writer that seems to him good is salable, and 
it is only fair that if the agent undertakes 
the sale of such a manuscript, the author 
should pay the postage and express cost ot 
submitting to editors and publishers, as he 
would if he should offer the manuscript for 
sale himself. The only difference to him is 
that he pays the agent a commission in case 
of sale, which is only the proper reward for 
the agent’s superior knowledge of the market 
and business efficiency. Certainly no agent 
can afford to handle the manuscripts of un- 
known writers generally without a reading 
fee, or, as a rule, to undertake their sale on 
commission without 


having the author as- 


sume the expense of submitting to editors 


by making a postage deposit with the un- 
derstanding, of course, that any unused part 
of the deposit shall be returned to him if the 
manuscript is placed. 
6. Duration of Contract 
“It would in order to test the 
market thorotghly with any particular manu- 


seem that 


script, an agent would require in the case of 
a short story manuscript not less than six 
months, in the case of a book not less than 
a year. Frequently these terms 
be sufficient. 


would not 
A dramatic work probably re- 
quires at least as much time as a book, pos- 
sibly even more, and a motion-picture scenario 
as much as a short story. Where a contract 
covers all the work of an author it should 
be made terminable by 
month’s notice. The agent’s commissions, 
however, continue on all contracts. negotiated 
by him unless some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement is made whereby the agent’s in- 
terest is completely terminated. 


either party at a 


7. Assignments. 
“ Agency contracts should not be assignable 
or transferable in case of bankruptcy. The 
service rendered is so completely personal, 





and so much depends upon the agent’s in- 
dividual capacities and business ability, that 
no assignment or transfer of any kind should 
be permitted without the consent of the 
client. 

8. Commissions. 

“The usual rate of agent’s commission is 
ten per cent. of whatever is paid for the 
material. A charge of fifteen per 
cent. may be just in certain cases where the 


chent’s 


difficulties of selling are greater than usual, 
or where prices are proportionately small, as 
is sometimes the case with magazine material. 
Some agents have a 

when the 
charge ten 
amount, after 


scale of 
returns are 
per cent. up to a 
that five per cent. 
later two and one-half per cent. 


diminishing 
commissions large. 
They given 

still 
It occasion- 
ally h; ons thz e ‘ } ae ake ; sal 
ally happens that an author may make a Sale 
but leave the negotiation of the contract and 


and 


the collection of royalties to an agent. In 


these cases the agent’s compensation is usually 


five per cent. of the receipts. 
9g. Authority to Sign. 


“Except under certain very special con- 


ditions it should be distinctly understood that 
no contract negotiated by an agent should be 


binding 


upon an author without his 


own 
cases, however, when the au- 
thor is for some reason ( such as a protracted 
journey ) 


signature. In 


inaccessible, he should give 


power of 


some 
person whom he trusts attcrney, 
or if he has sufficient faith in his agent the 
latter can be authorized to accept contracts. 
It is obviously unfair for a client during his 
absence to hamper his agent’s efforts on his 
behalf by a lack of authority vested either 
in the agent or in some accessible person. 

“Your committee wishes particularly to em- 
phasize the necessity of care in the selection 
of an agent. Contracts and other legal docu- 
ments are well enough as a matter of record, 
and are necessary to furnish the proper basis 
for suits, but they cannot make a dishonest 
agent honest. It is far better to expend some 
amount of time and trouble in finding a re- 
liable agent than to engage the first one 
whose circular promises all kinds of alluring 
advantages. 

“ Another thing to remember is not to em- 
ploy an agent who is himself interested in 


producing, publishing, or writing. In such 














cases most unpleasant complications are apt 
to arise. 

“It is well also to bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between an agent and a broker. The 
latter buys and sells material on his own ac- 
count. Brokers frequently appear under the 
guise of agents. They will ask an author to 
place a minimum price upon his work in or- 
der, they say, to facilitate the selling nego- 
tiations. In these cases, of course, the au- 
thor never gets more than his minimum price. 
The broker frequently makes two or three 
times as much. 

“We wish also to warn against the agent 
who writes himself into contracts for pub- 
lication or production as a third party. This 
gives him a proprietary interest in the con- 
tract and should under no circumstances be 
permitted, as it places him in a position 
where he can seriously interfere with the an- 







CHAPTER III. 
PLOT AND CHARACTER 
DELINEATION. 

Plots — The Value of a 

“Good Story” — Progression and Unity 
The Story of Adventure — The Novel 

of Intellectual Appeal — Combination of 

Narrative and Character-Study. 


The Broad Conception of Plot. — Man and 
his relation to the 


Classification of 


universe has been the 
enigma which has puzzled the world from 
time immemorial. It is the theme of the 
story of the first pair in the Garden of Eden ; 
it challenges the thought of even the most 
uncompromising realists of our age. And 
because the finite mind can never grasp per- 
fect truth, which is infinite, there is small 
reason to fear that the possibilities of cre- 
ative literary art, which aims to reveal the 
verities of human existence, will ever be ex- 
hausted. To be sure, the old-time story of 
mere incident presents in these days few 
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thor’s freedom of action in regard to suits, 
settlements 
may 


and other contingencies which 
arise. 

“Your committee believes that there is a 
distinct need for agents and that they might 
perform useful and valuable services for 
authors and artists ; but with few exceptions 
the proper functions of agencies seem to be 
little understood among the people who un- 
dertake this form of work. We are certain 
that if authors in dealing with agents will 
follow the general suggestions made in this 
report much can be done to make the agent 
a safer and more useful adjunct to the cre- 
ative professions.” 

The report of the Committee, which is 
signed by Leroy Scott, chairman, is a valu- 
able discussion of an important subject, and 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to writers. 
Mass. William H. Hills 


Boston, 





opportunities 


for original treatment, and if 
we are to restrict our definition of plot to the 
manipulation of objective events, we must 
perforce admit that many of the most power- 
ful novels of recent years have been sadly 
deficient in plot interest. 

F. M. Colby, reviewing H. G. Wells's “ The 
Passionate Friends,” declares : “Of course 
the essential thing in a Wells novel is not the 
plot or the situation. 
is that 
cares.” 


The main point 
he creates people about whom one 
This latter avowal is significant. There is 
a type of story dealing with mental and spirit- 
ual struggle, which, though devoid of. stir- 
ring physical incidents, yet grips and thrills 
all readers who long “to know the history ot 
man, and how that mysterious mixture be- 
haves under the varying experiments of 
Time ” — to quote the words of George Eliot 
in the Prelude to “ Middlemarch.” 

Instead, therefore, of asserting that such 
novels are lacking in plot, it seems wiser to 
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extend the meaning of the term to include 
every progressive fictitious narrative of man’s 
activity, whether that activity be of the body, 
mind, heart, or soul. Plots may then be 
classified as physical, analytical, emotional, 
and spiritual, depending upon the predomi- 
nating motive of the story. 

Importance of the “ Story.’ — To adopt 
this definition of plot does not mean neces- 
sarily that incident should be regarded as 
subordinate to characterization. The value 
of the good story, popularly so-called, can 
scarcely be overestimated. Scientist and 
philosopher seek to explain in didactic terms 
the great natural and spiritual which 
govern human progress. The novelist by 
casting his thought in story form offers to 
his readers a concrete 
these laws operate. Not only is this the 
more forcible method of impressing truth 
upon the human mind, it is also the method 
that commands the wider attention. And in 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the great Teacher of the Multitude announced 
his sublime principles of moral conducz in 
the form of parables. 


laws 


illustration of how 


Professor Phelps accounts for the lasting 
popularity of such romances as “The Three 
Musketeers,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ Notre Dame,” 
“The Last of the Mohicans” 
“with all 
all their blemishes and incongruities, they are 
rattling good stories ; stories that, told in 
the crudest manner about a campfire, would 
hold every auditor breathless ; and because 
they contain characters so filled with the 
breath of life that a reader can no more for- 
get them than he could forget his most inti- 
mate friend.” 

The Advancement of the Plot. What- 
ever the style of plot adopted, progressive 
movement is_ essential. This movement 
should have a definite inception, and should 
advance steadily toward a climax or crisis. 
After the dénouement a short period of re- 
adjustment is necessary. 

The Genesis of the Plot Movement. — The 
inception of the plot — the event from which 
the movement receives impetus — should 
occur early in the story, and out of this event 
all subsequent action should be evolved. 

In the first chapter of Victor Hugo’s “ The 
Toilers of the Sea” Deruchette 


and 
by the fact that 


their carelessness of diction, with 


carelessly 


traces Gilliatt’s name in the snow. It is this 
circumstance which arouses Gilliatt’s interest 
in the girl, and that interest increases stead- 
ily until the possibility of receiving her hand 
as a reward leads him to attempt his her- 
culean task. And in order that we may not 
overlook the significance of this apparently 
trifling event of the opening chapter, we are 
assured by Gilliatt himself after his mighty 
work has been accomplished and his sacrifice 
consummated that “the history of it goes 
back to a day when there was snow upon the 
ground.” 

The Form of the Plot. — Careful plot- 
construction should not be confounded with 
complexity of plot, such, for example, as that 
of Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair,” which com- 
bines the stories of Amelia Smedley and 
3ecky Sharp. 

3rander Matthews declares that novels “in 
which we perceive two stories intertwined and 
demanding equal attention” are “great in 
this bifurcation of interest” and 
‘number very few among the masterpieces 
of literature.” 


spite of 


Hawthorne is universally acknowledged to 
be a master of plot, and yet “The Scarlet 
Letter” is the very embodiment of unity and 
simplicity. 

The Plot of External Incident. — Physical 
plot, or the plot of external incident, is typical 
of the story of adventure. The interest of 
the reader is sustained by the efforts of the 
hero to accomplish some definite object. 
Physical conflict and stirring events mark the 
advance of the plot, and the success or fail- 
ure of the undertaking constitutes its climax. 
A story of this kind offers an opportunity 
for the introduction of unique and impressive 
personages, but is not likely to contain subtle 
character delineation. 

The Analytical Plot. — There is anoth>r 
style of plot, which deals with mental rather 
than physical activity. The external events 
which occur in the story may be important, 
but they derive their interest from the menta! 
attitude of the characters. In the detective 
tales of A. Conan Doyle it is Sherlock 
Holmes’s chain of reasoning and not the 
chain of objective incidents that comprises 
the real story. 

The Novel of Character Analysis. — The 
novelist whose main purpose is character 
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analysis usually adopts a plot that appeals 
primarily to the intellect. This is true of the 
work of such writers as William Dean 
Howells and Henry James. 

Character Portrayal. — The same funda- 
mental qualities which differentiate romance 
from realism are discernible in character 
delineation. An author may draw his char- 
acters true to life, or he may endow them 
with ideal goodness or consummate villainy. 
There is a third method of character por- 
trayal, analogous to the art of the cartoonist, 
by which certain human traits are brought 
prominently into view for the purpose of 
emphasizing their existence. 
master of this method. 

Often a novelist seeks to reveal the inner 
life of his characters by their outward acts, 
and in order to picture their behavior in 
critical situations or under the stress of in- 
tense feeling it is necessary that his story 
possess a strong physical plot in the one case 
and emotional power in the other. If it is 
a true character-novel, however, the reader's 
interest will centre upon the character re- 
vealed rather than upon the external events 
and passionate upheavals which reveal it. 

“Cervantes,” says James Russell Lowell, 
‘is the father of the modern novel in so far 
as it has become a study and delineation of 
character, instead of being a narrative seek- 
ing to interest by situation and incident.” 

Scott paid tribute to Jane Austen’s char- 
acter portrayal, when he declared : “ The Big 
Bow Wow strain I can do myself, like any 
now going ; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me.” 

Henry Mills Alden asserts that she “ gave 
the old type of social portraiture its utmost 
naturalness and charm.” 

Thackeray's figures, according to Profes- 
sor Horne, “are wholly human and com- 
plete.” 

Something of that same minute and faith- 
ful observation which is Jane Austen’s glory 
is also characteristic of George Eliot. “Her 
people,” says Edward L. Gulick, “ are persons 
to live with, to understand, to sympathize 
with ; they grow, they change, have moods, 


Dickens is past- 









act in unexpected yet natural ways; in a 
word, are real.” 

Revelation of Character Through Events. 
— It is significant that neither Jane Austen 
nor George Eliot neglected the “story” side 
of their work. In craftsmanship Jane Austen 
was painstaking to a degree, and her novels, 
though free from sensational incidents, are 
built upon plots that are as skilfully con- 
structed as they are logical and convincing. 

Professor Horne considers George Eliot 
“very careful as to plot ;” declaring: “In 
her earlier works this great teacher presented 
plots perfect and compact. Her later works 
are very discursive ; but the plot is always 
existent, consecutive and cumulative. Most 
analytic authors admit the wisdom of this, 
and whether for their own or the public’s 
sake, continue to seek, if they do not always 
find, interest from incident and story.” 

Says Esenwein: “The finest stories are 
those which so interest us in the action, or 
plot, of the story proper that the profound 
character disclosures and changes are borne 
in upon us while we are watching the prog- 
ress of the story. It is this subtle balance of 
narrative and character-study which presents 
the story-teller’s art at its best.” 


This is the method of Thomas Hardy. His 
“fine characterization of peasants, wood- 
landers, and shepherds” has been called 


Shaksperian “both in breadth and quality.” 
And yet every one of Hardy’s great realistic 
novels is constructed with a technical skill 
which justifies his early training in archi- 
tecture. 

Summary. — Progressive advancement to- 
ward a predetermined goal is the essential 
feature of all plots. Character portrayal may 
be (1) idealistic, (2) true to life, or (3) 
mere caricature. Where an author endeavors 
to reveal the inner life of his characters by 
outward action, then physical plot, or the plot 
of external incident, becomes an important 
element in character-study. Four types of 
plot may be distinguished, corresponding to 
the four-fold activity of man. The nature 
of the activity which predominates — whether 
physical, mental, emotional, or spiritual, gov- 
erns the classification of a particular plot. 

Gornam, N. H. Thomas L. Marble. 


(To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


with literary 
THE WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mt- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
est 


A work in which writers should take a 
special interest is that of the War Service 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which is operating 
libraries for soldiers and sailors in this coun 
try and across the sea. Already the Commit- 
tee has collected and placed in circulation 


more than three million volumes, besides dis- 


supplying and 


tributing more than five million copies of 
periodicals contributed by the public through 
the postoffice department. So far the Com- 
mittee has bought nearly 600,000 volumes 
and it needs to buy many mo~:, especially 
technical books, scientinc works, textbooks of 
every kind, books on history, and books in 
foreign languages for the many soldiers who 
cannot easily read English. Soldiers eager 
to study to improve themselves and soldiers 
in hospitals especially are benefited by this 
Gifts of books, particularly 
that are idle on 
technical and 


good 
now 


service. 
live fiction, library 
shelves are desired, but edu- 
cational books taken from the average man’s 
book-shelves are of little value for this ser- 
vice, because they are not up to date. The 
American Library Association War Service 
is included among the organizations — the 
Y. M. C. A,, the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Catholic War Council, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Jewish Welfare Board, the War 
Camp Community Service, the American 
Library Association, and the Salvation Army 
— among which will be distributed the fund 
of $170,500,000 or more which it is hoped 
will be raised in the drive to begin Novem- 
ber t1, and the amount allotted to the War 
Library Service is $3,500,000. Writers, edi- 
tors, and publishers should be glad both to 
contribute good books for this patriotic pur- 
pose, and to give money to be used to buy 
good books 
able work in general of all these organiza- 


for soldiers and for the invalu- 


tions. 
* 
* * 


Sometimes a good manuscript is unsalable 
that would never occur to the 
inexperienced author. For instance, 
years ago a manuscript was submitted to a 


for reasons 
some 


literary agent which was so illegibly written 
that certainly no take the 
trouble to read a page of it. The agent, 
having been paid to read the manuscript, 
faithfully struggled through it, and found it 
to be a charming story, with nothing wrong 
about it but the writing. He wrote to the 
author — now a very well known writer — 
that he was sure no editor would read the 
manuscript as written, and suggested type- 
writing. The manuscript was typewritten by 
the author, and returned to the agent, who 


editor would 
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promptly sold it to Scribner's Magazine’ for 


$250. 


Writer subscribers whose _ subscriptions 
expire with the December number will help 
the publisher if they will renew promptly, 
without waiting for formal notification. The 
address label on the wrapper of each sub- 
scriber’s copy shows when the subscription 


expires. 
s ° s 


A book is badly written when you have to 
turn down a corner of a leaf so that you will 
know how far you have read. W. H. H. 


_— > ea 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The needs of the Smart Set ( New York ) 
at the moment are especially for prose. The 
supply of verse seems to keep up, but offer- 
ings of prose have very greatly fallen off. In 
the main, the Smart Set must confine its fic- 
tion to that dealing with civilized and sophis- 
ticated folks. Stories of adventure, or of 
village life, or of the supernatural, or of 
intricate plot are not desired ; but within its 
limits the magazine is very hospitable, and 
genuine novelty is always given a warm wel- 
come. Regarding length, the Smart Set has 
no precise requirements. Anything that is 
new and lively is acceptable, if it be one hun- 
dred words long or eighteen thousand. The 
Smart Set would use many more essays, if 
good ones were procurable. What it desires 
above everything else in this department is 
genuine novelty, both in theme and treat- 
ment. The conventional essay is not sought. 
At the moment the supply of verse is so large 
that few manuscripts are being bought ; but 
even here the editors are still very eager to 
welcome newcomers of genuine originality. 
The Smart Set prints a one-act play every 
month. Here, again, the requirements are 
anything but rigid. The only thing it is de- 
sired to avoid is triteness. To this end, all 
plays dealing with burglars and all in which 


the action begins with a woman explaining 
the plot into a telephone are barred. War 
plays, poems, and stories of the conventional 
sort are not desired ; but it goes without say- 
ing that anything of unusual merit would be 
bought at once. 


Harper's Magazine (New York) has no 
especial needs, but the editor is always eager 
for short stories, from 5,000 to 7,000 words 
in length — stories which have some claim 
to literary merit in plot and handling. 

The Gospel Messenger ( Elgin, Ill.) wants 
some articles of from 300 to 600 words per- 
taining to the development of Christian char- 
acter. Payment will be made when manu- 
scripts are accepted. 


The Stratford Journal ( Boston ), which 
for two years in succession has received the 
highest distinction of any literary magazine 
in Edward J. O’Brien’s annual estimate of 
American short stories, has increased its de- 
partment of American fiction, devoting as 
much space to this department now as it has 
been devoting to translation of the best for- 
eign fiction. This section dealing with for- 
eign masterpieces will still continue to be the 
chief characteristic of the Stratford Journal. 

Wohelo ( New York) has started a new 
department, called “At the Sign of the To- 
tem Pole,” which is open to all Camp Fire 
Girls, and the editor wants stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects which will be 
suggested by the editor. No story or essay 
will be accepted that contains more than 300 
words, and prizes of two dollars and one dol- 
lar are offered for the two best contributions. 
Contributions for any month’s issue must be 
received by the fifth of the month preceding. 


A new bi-monthly magazine called Youth: 
Poetry of Today, has been started in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., under the editorship of Royall 
Snow, Jack Merten, and Donald B. Clark, 
with the assistance of a staff of associate and 
corresponding editors representing various 
American colleges and several foreign coun- 
tries. “In policy,” we are told, “ Youth will 
be eclectic. We are the organ of no particu- 
lar school, and debar no poem on account of 


OMe Dee ne nee 
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its metric tendencies. We want to publish the 
best, no matter what the form may be.” 


The Nation ( New York) has published 
the first number of its International Relations 
Section, which is to appear fortnightly and 
will be sold only with the regular issues of 


the Nation. Its purpose is to show the trend 
of public opinion abroad, maintain a liberal 
point of view on all international questions, 
and help toward a sound understanding of 
the political and economic which 


the war has raised. 


problems 





It is announced that under the editorship 
of Charles Sonnenschein, whose address is 
Station T, Brooklyn, N. Y., “ The Looking 
Glass Pamphlets” will appear in ten num- 
bers, beginning with the number for October. 
The publisher says they will be devoted to 
the encouragement and will include the work 
of ambitious young American who 
have no other means of bringing their 
to the attention of the public, with an 
sional contribution from writers who 
already made their bid for fame. 


poets 
verse 
occa- 


have 





The editor of the Christian World ( Cleve- 
land ), states that the announcement ( not 
made in THE WRITER ) that manuscripts were 
desired was unauthorized. He desires no 
manuscripts at present, and regrets the neces- 
sary delay in returning many manuscripts sub- 
mitted in consequence of this announcement. 


Our Army & Navy ( Washington ), which 
was first issued in January of this year, has 
discontinued publication. 





The Investment Weekly ( including Moody’s 
Magazine and the Banking World) has 
changed its title to Business Digest and In- 
vestment Weekly ( New York ). 





The Housewives’ Magazine has suspended 
publication, and letters addressed to 405 
Lexington avenue, New York, are returned 
by the postoffice department. 





The Publicist ( New York ) has suspended 
publication. 





The Black Cat Club has been discontinued 
as a feature of the Black Cat ( Salem ). 


The 








editor of the Black Cat is calling for short 
stories. 


The Home Scout Herald ( Chicago ) has 
ceased publication. 


The Lyric ( New York ) has not been pub- 
lished for several months, because the editor, 
Samuel Roth, was traveling over the country 
on war work, but the December number will 
be out shortly. As for the Lyric Society, Mr. 
Roth says that he has taken the matter up 
with several people prominent in the univer- 
sity and financial worlds and is assured that 
as soon as the war is definitely over an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to test the validity of 


the idea. 





The Government has taken over the build- 
ing at 461 Eighth avenue, New York, and in 
consequence, the Warner Publications, com- 
prising the Smart Set, Field and Stream, the 
Parisienne, and Saucy Stories, have removed 
to 25 West 45th street. 





The Railroad Man’s Magazine (New 
York ) will be published as a weekly begin- 


ning November 2. 





The title of Western Engineering has been 
changed to Metal Trades. 

Books & Authors ( New York ) has sus- 
pended publication. 





The Waste Basket (Chicago) has sus- 
pended publication, its editor-in-chief and 
many of its contributors having been called 
for military service. The editor announces, 
however, that the magazine is only taking a 
vacation, and will appear again when he can 
return to literary work. 


The American School Peace League, 
through Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Bos- 
ton, announces another essay contest for Sea- 
bury prizes. Three prizes of $75, $40, and 
$25, will be awarded for the three best essays 
in each of the two following divisions : (1 ) 
Teaching the idea of a League of Nations 
(open to seniors in normal schools). (2) 
The Essential Foundations of a League of 
Nations (open to seniors in secondary 
schools ). Essays must not exceed 5,000 
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words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested 
as desirable ) and the name of the writer 
must not appear on the essay, which should 
be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, with school and home address, and 
should be sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary, American School Peace League, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston, not later 
than March 1, 1919. The award of the prizes 
will be made at the annual meeting of the 
League in Jury, 1919. 





The Madrigal Society of Great Britain is 
offering a medal, together with cash prizes of 
$50 and $25, for the best compositions in true 
madrigal form offered before January I, 1919, 
to the secretary of the society, Whyteleafe, 
Bromley, Kent, England, who will send de- 
tails on request. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, 1042 East 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, offer prizes of $150, 
$100, $75, $25, and five $10 prizes for jingles 
about Zymole Trokeys submitted before De- 
cember I5. 





Photo-Era ( Boston ) will pay fifteen dol- 
lars and ten dollars for the best and next best 
original photographs illustrating an American 
war-activity. The competition will close De- 
cember 15. Pictures may be made almost 
anywhere with proper discretion, except along 
the waterfront. In the case of camps, a per- 
mit should be obtained from the commanding 
officer. Competitors should send one print 
from the original negative on smooth paper, 
34%4x4% up to 6%x8Y, or first-class, sharp 
enlargements not larger than &x1o inches, 
accompanied by brief and accurate descrip- 
tion of the subject, with name and address 
of the maker. All prints should be sent pre- 
paid to War-Prints Division, care of Photo- 
Era Magazine, 367 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. The successful pictures, and others in 
this competition, will be sent to the War- 
Plans Division of the General Staff, for its 
files devoted to the pictorial history of the 
war. 





The Wide World Magazine ( New York ) 
announces four competitions with prizes of 
five dollars, three dollars, and two dollars, 
each, on the following subjects: (1) War 








Letters “The Most Interesting Letter 
from the Front”; (2) Liberty Story — 
“What I Did to Buy Liberty Bonds” ; (3 ) 
Queer Places — “ The Most Interesting Place 
1 Ever Visited” ; and (4) Snapshot — “ My 
Best Snapshot.” All competitions will close 
December 25, 1918. Contributions failing to 
secure a prize, but of sufficient interest to 
publish, will be paid for at regular rates. 


The winner of the prize of $10,000 offered 
by J. W. Wallace & Co., of Chicago, for the 
best manuscript novel submitted to them is 
Jeffrey Deprend, a member of the Indian- 
apolis bar, who has his home on a farm at 
Columbus, Indiana. The publishers say that 
1,651 manuscripts were submitted in the con- 
test, coming from the United States, Canada, 





the West Indies, England, Scotland, and 
Switzerland. 
Poetry (Chicago) awards the Helen 


Haire Levinson prize of $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States printed in the magazine from October, 
1917, to September, 1918, inclusive, to John 
Curtis Underwood, now living in New 
Mexico, for his Serbian war poem, “ The 
Song of the Cheechas,” which appeared in the 
June number. The prize of $100 offered for 
a poem or group of poems, without distinc- 
tion of nationality, is awarded to Ajan Syrian, 
for his group of Syrian and Armenian war 
poems, “From the Near East,” which ap- 
peared in the August number. The prize of 
$50 for a poem, or group of poems, by a 
voung beginner in the art is awarded io 
Emanuel Carnevali for his group, “The 
Splendid Commonplace,” which appeared in 
the March number. 


Prize offers still open :— 


Prize of $5,000 offered by the Hearst newspapers 
for the best patriotic songs submitted before Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. Particulars in July Writer. Songs 


should be sent to Song Contest Manager, New York 
American, 238 William street, New York City. 
Prize of $20,000 offered by the National 
for Moral 
best 


Institute 
Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
method of character education in the 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. 
May WRITER. 

Prizes of 


public 
Particu- 
lars in 
$100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, “A Law-Governed World,” 


written by stu- 
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dents of women’s Massachusetts Par 


ticulars in 


colleges in 
October Writer. 
Prizes of two dollar 
Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short poems, and 
essays on subjects suggested by the editor, 
by Camp Fire girls, for Wohelo’s “ At the Sign of 
the Totem Pole” department. 
be received by the fifth of the month preceding the 
which they are to y 
essay will be accepted that contains more thar 


dollars and one offered by 


writter 


Contributions 


must 


issue in appear. No stor 
words. 

Prize of $100 to be awarded to the D. A. R 
ter sending in before February 1, 1919, the 
5,000-word essay written by one of its members o 
the subject: “‘ Would Wilson's Definite 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 
1918 ), If Adopted at the 

Remove All 


President 
to Congress January 8, 

Settlement After the War, 
of Future Wars ?” 


Probabilities 
Particulars in July Writer 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bostor 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and 
beginner’s competition. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Helen Raymond Abbott, whose first story 
for “grown-ups,” called “The Eternal 
Balance,” is published in the Century for 
October, has taught school in Maryland and 
New Jersey, but hopes soon to do nothing 
but write and travel, two trips to California 
given her the fever to be “on the 

She has written little 
ever she can 
during her high school and college days she 
did more or less literary and editorial work 
Her first novel, “The Merry Heart,” is 
shortly to be published by the Century Com- 


pany. 


having 
move.” 
stories 


poems and 


since remember, and 


Margaret Ashmun, whose story, “ Culture, 
appeared in the October number of the Cen- 
For 
years she was an instructor in the English de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, 
where she completed the work for a Master's 
degree, and did further 
Finding the academic atmosphere uncon- 
genial, she removed to New York City in 
1912, and has since been engaged in 
work there. She is the “ Modern 
Short Stories,” published by the Macmillan 
Company, high school 
“Prose Literature for 
and “ Modern Prose and Poetry for Second- 
ary Schools,” both published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company ; she is joint author of 


tury, is a native of Wisconsin. several 


graduate stud) 


literary 
editor of 
and of two 


texts 


C al ’ 
ocnot Is 


Secondary 
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the college text, “ The Study and Practice of 
Writing English,” published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company ; and she is the author 
of four books of fiction for young people : 
“Isabel Carleton’s Year,” “The Heart of 
Isabel Carleton,” “ Isabel Carleton’s Friends,” 
and “ Stephen’s Last Chance,” all published by 
the Macmillan Company. In the intervals of 
editing and writing books, Miss Ashmun has 
contributed verse and prose to a number of 
including the 
York Times, 
Set, the 
Craftsman, the 
Mother's 


newspapers and magazines, 
New York Tribune, the New 
the Boston Transcript, the 
Youth's 


Woman's 


Smart 
Companion, the 
Magazine, the Magazine, 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 


Floy Tolbert Barnard, who wrote that most 
excellent story, “Ginger of the Amb’lances,” 
in Harper’s Magazine for September, is Mrs. 
Leslie O. Barnard, and counts herself a West- 
erner, although she was born in Ohio, and 
grew up, went to school, and was married in 
She that perhaps it was the 
happy uneventfulness of her life that set her 


lowa. says 


to adventuring on the magic carpet of the 
imagination, which is fringed with observa- 
tion and kept from raveling by a knot of 
experience here and there. And she has 
interesting carpet. It has 
“landed” her in Ainslee’s Magazine, Young's 


found it an 


Magazine, Good Housekeeping, the Farmer's 
Wife, Harper's Magazine, and McCall's 
Magazine since 1915, and Edward J. O’Brien 
one of her 
3est 


gave stories in Harper’s three 
Short Stories for 1917.” 
Through her mother, she belongs to Rouget 
de Lisle, the author of the 
the line direct that 


maiden name was Lisle, the 


stars in his 


“ Marseillaise,” 
being so her mother’s 
“de” being con- 
sible, but 
omitted in everyday usage, to please a Quaker 


scientiously written in the family 


grandmother who disapproved of that frivo- 
“—" had even hesitated 
marrying a man with a name so associated 
with and the gesturing French. 
“ Needless to say,” says Mrs. Barnard, “ that 
Rouget Noél were 
repudiated by this far from meek Quaker 
grandmother, and so successfully that not 
only her sons but her sons’ sons have good 
respectable names — even George, and 


lous and 


over 
war 
utterly 


the names and 














James, and John! I even fancy I hear her 
quaint shade saying to me as I click off these 
facts — and saying very spiritedly, too! 
‘And I repudiate thee. That thee should in- 
dulge in idle boasting of unseemly and mili- 
tary ancestors! And write stories — for- 

Sarah Lisle should have named thee 
for herself — and taught thee better !’” 


sooth ! 


Alice Mary Kimball, who wrote the story, 
“The Adventure of a Perfectly Nice Girl,” 
which appeared in Scribner’s for September, 
was born on a Vermont farm, and says she 
spent her childhood washing dishes, feeding 
calves and chickens, and studying the three 
R's under the vigilant eye of her mother, 
who was a New England school mistress and 
extremely thorough and conscientious. As 4 
reaction, the girl developed a_ prodigious 
appetite for excitement and adventure. She 
got the notion from the 
“movies,” perhaps — that a girl reporter's 
life was alive with color and thrills. After 
much missionary work with her family and 


somehow — 


a certain editor, she got a job on the only 
newspaper 
weekly. 


available — a four-page rural 
Her duties consisted in going to the 
trains, recording the comings and goings of 
the village folk, reporting news events, from 
town meetings to editing 
small-town correspondence, running errands, 
soliciting advertising, reading proof, acting 
as printer's devil, and the like. It got to be 
very stupid after a while, and Mrs. Kimball 
says she got to be afraid that if she didn't 
take desperate measures, she would grow old 
and die without 


poultry shows, 


anything interesting ever 
happening to her ; so she got out a newspaper 
directory and checked off the 
newspapers which sounded 
strange — like the Daily Soliphone, Para- 
gould, Arkansas ; Evening Light, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma ; Butte, Montana ; Calgary, British 
Columbia ; and other places which seemed 
dangerous. She wrote to the editors and 
several replied, agreeing to take her on. She 
first went to the Soliphone, of Paragould, 
Arkansas, which sounded very adventurous 
indeed from the vantage-point of her little 
Vermont town. She then tried Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, and other papers farther west. 
She felt rather cheated in that the Indians 
were too tame, the cowboys unpicturesque, 
and train robberies and hold-ups were infre- 


names of 
different and 
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quent; but she soon found plenty of human 
interest and fun in observing local tragedies 
and comedies, studying local characters, 
taking part in political scrimmages, fighting 
for suffrage, and “ press-agenting”’ strikes 
and other more or less unpopular and impe- 
cunious She intended to go adven- 
around the world, but quite unex- 
pectedly she married Harry S. Godfrey, then 
on the editorial staff of the Kansas City Star, 
but now with the National War Labor Board, 
at Washington. Mrs. Kimball has lived for 
four years in Kansas City, contributing fea- 
ture articles to the Star 
sketches to the magazines. 


causes. 
turing 


and 
She began send- 
ing stories to the magazines in 1913, when 
she was a political reporter on the staff of 
the Springfield ( Mo.) Republican. She has 
had stories and articles in System,’ Scribner’s, 
the Smart Set, Ainslee’s, Snappy Stories, the 
Country Gentleman, Farm and Fireside, the 
Christian Herald, Life and Labor, 
Youth’s Companion. 


and _ stories 


and the 
During the last 
time doing voluntary 
publicity work for the Kansas City Central 
Labor Union and the Woman’s Trade Union 
League. She is greatly interested in the labor 
movement, and she hopes sometime to write 
of the things it is teaching her. Mrs. Kim- 
ball will spend the winter in Washington and 
New York. 


year 


she has spent much 


Mary Imlay whose latest 
“Who Pays ?” began as a serial in the Sep- 
tember Munsey, is a Washingtonian by birth. 
Her story, “The 

patted 


Taylor, story, 


Impersonator,” 
“the ranking 
society.” It 
“ The Reaping,” 


published 


in 1906, novel of 


was 
Washington was followed by 
another story of life at the 
Capital, which appeared first as a novelette in 
the Smart Set, and was afterward published 
in book form by Little, Brown, & Co. 
These stories, and her story, “The Man in 
the Street,” which appeared in Lippincott's 
Magazine in 1913, have been successful photo- 
plays, and Miss Taylor has written 
scenarios for the screen. Her story, “ The 
Children of Passion,” ran serially in Mun- 
sey's Magazine in 1916, followed in 1917 by 
“A Candle in the Wind.” A brand new 
novel, a mystery story, will shortly appear in 
the Detective-Story Magazine. Miss Taylor 
has also written a number of short stories, 
having had a series of Italian children stories 


also 
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in the Red Book a few years ago. Lately, 
Miss Taylor has been giving time to war 
work, writing for the Liberty Loan, the War 
Camp Recreation, and the Y. M. C. A. 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Writing War Songs. — The writing of 
war songs seems to be somewhat overdone. 
One large publishing house claims to have 
received an average of two hundred “ patri- 
otic” songs a week for the past year ; an- 
other, ten a day since the war began. Natu- 
rally but the very smallest percentage of 
these will ever be seen in print, and of those 
printed, a still smaller percentage will achieve 
anything like popular The 
Etude. 

Our Resourceful Language. — In arguing 
that the English language is the most suitable 
for common world use, Professor Raleigh of 
Oxford points out that in no other languag 
can the same thing be said in so many dif- 
ferent ways and he illustrates the point as 
follows :— 

“Thus you can Begin or Commence or Ini- 
tiate an undertaking with 
Courage or Resolution. If you are a Work- 
man or Laborer or Operator, you can Ask or 
Request or Solicit your employer to Yield or 
Grant or Concede an increase in the Earnings 
or Wages or Remuneration which fall to the 
lot of your Fellow or Companion or Asso- 
ciate. Your employer is perhaps Old or 
Veteran or Superannuated, which may Hinder 
or Delay or Retard the success of your appli- 
cation. But if you Foretell or Prophesy or 
Predict that the war will have an End or 
Close or Termination that shall not only be 
Speedy or Rapid or Accelerated, but also 
Great or Grand or Magnificent, you may per- 
haps Stir or Move or Actuate him to have 
Ruth or Pity or Compassion on your Mate or 
Colleague or Collaborator.” 


Publishing Under War Conditions. — A 
warning comes from the publishers that for a 
while at least books are not to be judged by 
appearance. Owing to the necessity of con- 
serving paper, books will be printed in un- 
usual formats. In particular, they will be 
thinner than heretofore, and coated paper 
will disappear. More than ever it will be 


recognition. 


Boldness' or 


necessary to look at the contents and not sim- 
ply at the design on the colored cover. Or 
will there be a renewed effort to concoct 
irresistible tithes ? — New York Evening 
Post. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Journatism FoR HicH Scnoors. A guide-book for 
students in conducting the school paper, and in 
preparing themselves for newspaper work as a pro- 
fession. By Charles Dillon. 119 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. 1918. 
Charles Dillon, formerly professor of in- 

dustrial journalism in the Kansas State Agri- 

cultural College, and now, as for the last five 
years, managing editor of Governor Capper’s 
group of farm papers in Topeka, is admirably 
fitted to make a textbook for teaching the 
elementary principles of journalism in high 
schools and private schools, as a part of the 
instruction in English, and he has made a 
very useful and instructive book. Starting 
with suggestions about the high school paper, 
he goes on to give practical advice about the 
staff, the equipment, making up the paper, 
the preparation of copy, school news, special 
articles, writing headlines, the writing of fic- 
tion, editorial writing, style, mixed metaphors 
and other errors, and other practical topics 

The book is valuable not only for high school 

students, but for every one who is interested 

in writing and newspaper-making. Even 

experienced newspaper writers may learn a 

good deal from it. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Weriter’s readers.] 


Nine Humorous TAtes. By Anton Chekhov. 
Translated from the Russian by Isaac Goldberg 
and Henry T. Schnittkind. 60 pp. Boards, 25 
cents. Boston: The Stratford Company. 1918. 

STORIES OF THE Stepre. By Maxim Gorki. Strat- 
ford Universal Library. 59 pp. Boards, 25 cents. 
3oston : The Stratford Company. 1918. ' 

Tue Gop oF Venceance. Drama in three acts, by 
Sholom Ash. Authorized translation from the Yid- 
dish, with introduction and notes, by Isaac Gold- 
berg. 99 pp. Half-cloth, $1.00, net. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 1918. 





. 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Writer.] 


LiTerRaARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
France. J. C. Grey. 
American Comic 
thews. Bookman for 


AmeERIcAN Sort IN 
Bookman for November. 
JouRNALISM. Brander Mat- 

November. 

















A Survey or Russian’ LITERATURE. 
J. Olgin. Bookman for November. 
Current Taste 1N Fiction : 
vey. John Walcott. 


Moissaye 


A QUARTERLY SvurR- 
Bookman for November. 


Itaty’s Women Writers. Isaac Goldberg. Book- 
man for November. 

TreENCH JouRNALS. Illustrated. Bernard St. Law- 
rence. Wide World Magazine for November. 

How to Write Sones. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Etude for November. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis — Pustisainc Genius. 
With portrait. William Hancock Payne. Physical 
Culture for November. 

Cuartes Dana Gipson Mositizes American It- 
LUSTRATORS. With portraits. Delineator for No- 
vember. 

Tue “ AccipentaL”’ Genius OF JoeL CHANDLER 
Harris. Current Opinion for November. 

Wuy Poverty Is Poputar 1n Romantic LITER- 
ature. Current Opinion for November. 

H. G. Wetits anp His Growinc Versosity. Cur- 
rent Opinion for November. 

A-1 SceENARIO Writers NEEDED TO Save THE 
Movies FROM Disaster. Current Opinion for No- 
vember. 

Notes ON THE WANDERING Jew. Archer Taylor. 
Modern Language Notes for November. 


RABELAISIANISM IN CARLYLE. A. H. 


Modern Language Notes for November. 


Upham. 


Frances Hopcson Burnett. With portrait. Al- 
bert E. Stillman. Every Child’s Magazine for No- 
vember. 

My Booxs Tuat You Know. How I wrote 
them, where, and something about their character. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Ladies’ Home Journal for 
October. 

THe Prostem or Hesprew Poetry. — I, Ray- 
mond A. Beardslee. Biblical Review for October. 
Amé.ie Rives. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for October 1. 

Don Martin. With portrait. Fourth Estate for 
October 12. 

Louis Tracy. With portrait. Fourth Estate for 


October 12. 
J. A. WatLprRon. 
for October 15. 
Frank Locan KING AND THE “ Missourr WaALttTz.” 
With portrait. Dramatic Mirror for 
At Last, Barrie’s Prays. Richard 
man for October 26. 
Poetry TuHat Is Liven. 


With portrait. Naval Reserve 


October 19. 
Bell- 


Burton. 


Literary Digest for Oc- 


tober 5. 

GerMan War-Stanc. Literary Digest for Oc- 
tober 5. ; 

A Lecat Status For Poetry. Literary Digest 
for October 5. 

Literary Propuets WuHo Foresaw Our Day. 


Literary Digest for October 26. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





John Bunker will succeed Joyce Kilmer as 
instructor in newspaper verse in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at New York University. 





THE WRITER. 





A strike of the printing-press feeders in 
New York has interfered seriously with the 
production of many great magazines and 
weekly papers. The publishers of the Liter- 
ary Digest, which has an edition of nearly 
one million copies, found it impossible after 
the delay to do two weeks’ work in one, and 
are compelled to omit the issue for November 
2. The Outlook, the Independent, and many 
other periodicals of national circulation have 
found it necessary to take similar action. 


The War Department has announced that 
the general order forbidding persons in the 
military service to write for publication or 
accept pay for their writings has been modi- 
fied, in view of the fact that the draft laws 
have drawn into the army most of the writ- 
ers of the country below the age of forty- 
five. The writing of fiction, though forbid- 
den in the original General Order No. 1, has 
been permitted by a special ruling. Soldiers 
may write letters for publication and receive 
money for them. Literary work of all sorts 
is permissible, “in so far as it does not inter- 
fere with the proper performance of duty 
and the full observance of discipline.” 

Of Walter Hines Page, who resigned re- 
cently as ambassador to England, O. Henry 
is reported to have said that Page could 
write a letter to an author declining a manu- 
script that was so cordial and apt and in- 
teresting that he could take it to a bank and 
raise money on it ! 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will celebrate this cen- 
tenary year of the birth of Emily Bronté by 
publishing here the memorial volume on the 
Brontés which Butler Wood edited, under the 
auspices of the Bronté Society, and for which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote a preface. 

“The Writing and Reading of Verse,” by 
Lieutenant Clarence E. Andrews, U. S. A. 
(D. Appleton & Co.), treats of the forms 
used in the writing of English poetry. 

“The Modern Novel,” by Wilson Follett 
(Alfred A. Knopf), considers the purpose 
and meaning of the English novel. 

A memorial edition of the works of Joyce 
Kilmer, containing all his poems of per- 
manent value, with a memoir by Robert Cor- 


tes Holliday, is announced by the George H. 
Doran Company. 
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“The Story of The Sun,” by Frank M. 
O’Brien, is published by the George H. Doran 
Company. 

“ The Spirit in j 
Bliss Perry, is published by the Yale Uni- 


American Literature,” by 
versity Press. 
A Memoir,” by Edward 


Company ), 


* Rupert Brooke : 
Marsh 
largely of 
l 


(John Lane consists 


extracts from the poet’s unpub- 
ished letters, and a few poems not contained 
in his “ Collected Poems.” 
“Archibald Marshall: A 
Realistic Novelist,” by William Lyon Phelps 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), 


Professor 


Contemporary 


is a reprint of:a lec- 
ture delivered by Phelps at the 
University of Chicago. 
“The Advance of English 
Twentieth Century,” by William Lyon Phelps 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), considers 
Hardy, Kipling, “ for contrast,” and takes up 
Phillips, Watson, Noyes, Masefield, De La 
Mare, some of the Irish and such 
Americans Frost, 


Poetry in the 


Henley, 


poets 


as Lindsay, Amy Lowell, 


Edgar Lee Masters, Sara Teasdale, and 
others. 

“Yesterdays in a Busy Life,” by Mrs. Can- 
Wheeler (Harper & I 
recollections of Bryant, Lowell, Mark Twain, 
Stockton, Aldrich, 
and other celebrities. 

“ The 


autobigraphy, privately printed in 1907 in an 


dace sros.), includes 
S| 
i 


Browning, Du Maurier, 


Education of Henry Adams,” an 


edition of one hundred copies, is now offered 
to the public in a new edition by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

“The Life of Lamartine,” by H. 
Whitehouse ( Houghton Mifflin 
first complete and authoritative record of the 


Remsen 


Co.), is the 


life of the French poet and statesman in any 
language. 

“Reminiscences of Lafcadio 
Setsuko Koizumi ( Mrs. 
from the Japanese, is 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Hearn,” by 
Hearn ), translated 
published by the 


“Formative Types in English Poetry,” by 
Professor George Herbert Palmer ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company ), discusses the work of 
Chaucer, Spenser, George Herbert, Pope, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning. 


‘Shelley's Elopement,” by Alexander Har- 
vey, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Longfellow birthplace at Portland has 
been taken over in behalf of the mortgagee, 
Louis Waxman, by a constable who broke 
after 
Subject to the 
house has been for several 
years the property of the International Long- 
fellow Society. Mr. that for 


have 


down a door and forced his way in, 


being refused admission. 


mortgage, the 
Waxman says 
four years payments on the mortgage 
been infrequent. 

The estate of Lloyd S. 
$1,665,061.16. 


The author, W. H 


London a few weeks ago, was not the writer 


Bryce is valued at 
Hudson, who died in 


whose autobiography, dealing with his experi- 
ences in South America, is soon to be pub- 
lished, but Professor W. H. Hudson, for ten 
years at Stanford University, the author of 
many books on literary subjects. 

Ingersoll 
N. Y 

Edwin Arden died in New York October 3, 
aged fifty-four. 


Lockwood died at Saratoga, 


, October 2, aged seventy-seven. 


Don Martin died in Paris October 7, aged 
forty-six. 

Allan Redfield 
October 8&, 


Ingalls died in New York 
aged thirty-four. 
Rev. Madison C. Peters died in New York 
12, aged fifty-eight. 

Rudd Whiting died at 


Conn., October 15, aged forty-one. 


Ox tober 


Robert Darien, 


Charles Crozat Converse died at Engle- 
wood, N. J., October 19, aged eighty-six. 
Mrs. Lee 


ton, S. C., October 21, aged sixty-nine. 


Cohen Harby died at Charles- 


Alexandre Charles Lecocq died in Paris 
October 25, aged eighty-six. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young died in Washing- 
ton October 26, aged seventy-three. 
William Boyd-Carpenter 
died in London October 26, aged seventy- 
seven. 


Right Reverend 


Paul West was found dead in the Seine at 
Paris October 28. His age was forty-seven. 
Charles T. Dillingham died at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., October 30, aged seventy-five. 
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